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REVIEWS 

SOME BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY 

The Life and Letters of R. S. Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstowe. 
By C. E. Byles. John Lane, London and New York. 

If the saying that "as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,'' 
needed a new setting forth, the need would be supplied by Mr. 
C. E. Byles' life of Robert Stephen Hawker, vicar of Morwen- 
stowe. The book is one more demonstration of the fact that not 
a man's circumstances or even his acts, but a man's own way of 
looking at his acts and his circumstances makes the mould his 
life is cast in ; and the temperament and outlook that shaped 
Hawker's uneventful existence into something eager, pugnacious, 
exalted, almost adventurous, speak in the quotation on the title 
page, his own exclamation : "What a life mine would be if it 
were all written and published in a book!" 

Yet what he elsewhere calls "this fierce life of mine" was 
spent in a lonely Cornish vicarage, "twenty-five miles from a 
town or a bookseller, with neither mail, road, or train;" then, 
during a charge of forty-one years, this man who could think so 
picturesquely of his state served a scattered seaside parish of 
some thousand souls, visited their sick and buried their dead, 
farmed his glebe, and cobbled as far as he could the disrepairs 
of an ancient church, and in all that time left his cure but thrice 
until he left it to die. But his eye transfigured what it looked 
on; this isolated and monotonous scene became for him the the- 
atre of such varied and passionate interests that he could speak 
quite unaffectedly of "this fierce life of mine." 

The form, deliberately informal, of Mr. Byles' work exhibits 
Hawker's character with almost the directness of autobiography. 
His energy, his lovableness, and his eccentricity speak for them- 
selves in letter and quotation ; little narrative is added, and less 
comment. The final impression is of a sometimes incoherent 
mass of detail from which is projected more and more clearly the 
figure and personality of the Poet of Cornwall. He is a vigor- 
ous soul, outspoken, extravagant, ardently self-forgetful when he 
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is not as ardently egotistic. He spends his wife's portion build- 
ing schools and bridges and a vicarage with wonderful chimneys ; 
he has to wear his cassock for a coat to save money for his school- 
master's salary, but he feasts all the poor of his parish at Christ- 
mas; he risks his life on roaring winter nights to rescue ship- 
wrecked sailors from the sea under his cliffs ; he fights — and 
conquers — his whole parish to save his church's shingle roof 
from slating; he writes an epic at the age of sixty-one. He is a 
reactionary, a survival of the Middle Ages : not Ruskin could be 
more bitter against nineteenth century commercialism and what 
it has made of England — "a large Blaspheming Smithery, once 
a great Nation, now a Forge for Railways;" not Newman could 
bring a heavier charge of hollowness against the Church of Eng- 
land than he makes when he calls it "a Church of deportment 
without dogma or discipline." When he reads the Bible, he 
takes it literally, word for word ; when he holds service, he makes 
up a form of his own ("ranging about the chancel" meanwhile) 
from Bible and Prayer Book at random. Angels attend him, 
voices answer his prayers, revelations wait on his hours of med- 
itation in the solitary chancel. Always he is at one extreme or 
another of feeling. His lack of literary success wholly disheart- 
ens him; yet when Tennyson's "Holy Grail" appears, five years 
after his own "Quest of the Sangraal," he cries: "I have read it 
— and my first thought was, 'Would to God I had but one friend 
on Earth who would contrast mine with his and publish passages 
side by side!' Where the themes concur I should have no fear of 
the result." Money troubles bring him to despair; yet his sec- 
ond marriage in the very midst of these embarrassments to a 
bride of twenty, himself being sixty-two, "makes his home as 
happy as Paradise." For him every emotion is unrelated and 
absolute, every experience a crisis. 

That this intenser life is not narrowed to mere parish concerns, 
the letters show us. The writer has a voice to use against Eras- 
tianism and the Rev. G. C. Gorham, against the Poor Laws, and 
Archbishop Tait, against railroads (which he has seen three 
times) and theatres (which he has never seen), against an age in 
which "people are not Men but Votes" — a big belligerent voice, 
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the natural utterance of an explosive temperment overcharged by 
solitary broodings. 

To the influence of solitude and the morbid thought it engen- 
ders may perhaps be laid in part his defection from the Anglican 
Church in his last moments. His road to Rome seems to have 
been the opposite of Newman's; he went, not irresistibly drawn 
by the voice of Authority, but driven by the breaking down (as 
he felt) beneath him of all that he had leaned on in the Church 
of England, and this feeling might have had less power over a 
man in normal surroundings. As a defender of Hawker's sincer- 
ity in joining the Church of Rome, Mr. Byles is reasonably suc- 
cessful; he shows the old man's growing sympathy, during the 
last years of his life, with the Roman communion — "the obvi- 
ous Ark" he called it when in 1874 he thought he saw the deluge 
let loose around him — and his growing estrangement from all the 
principles of "that universal No called the Reformation," and 
its result, "the picnic called Protestantism, where every man 
brings his own dish and eats it sullenly by himself. ' ' As a de- 
fender of his sincerity in his last years as a vicar of the Church 
of England Mr. Byles must rest for success on Hawker's own 
words: "No man can be called [inconsistent] unless he adopts 
two conflicting opinions at the same time; if he allows five min- 
utes to intervene . . . then he is only contrasting his senti- 
ments to avoid monotony, which is always vapid and tiresome. ' ' 

Vapid, tiresome, or monotonous Hakwer was not ; if he was 
inconsistent, one may rest assured that at least he did not think 
so, and may consent (unless one is a controversialist) to give him 
here also the benefit of the ancient test: "As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he." 

C. A. Hardy 

Life and Letters of Thomas Thellusson Carter, Warden of the 
House of Mercy, Clewer, etc. Edited by Ven. W. H. Hutchings, M.A. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

By far the deepest and most endurable part of the Oxford 
Movement was the band of men who gave it birth and brought it 
up. What a superb old scholastic was Pusey ! What a surpas- 
sing illustration of the hyper-ecclesiastical temperament was 



